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The ERROR of a GOOD FATHER: 
” T Aa Es; 
By M. Marmonre.. 


NE day, when Voltaire was ill; the fage Vanvenarque, 

the worthy Cideville, and I, then very young, were fit- 
ting by his bed-fide. Voltaire was {peaking of ‘Terence, of 
the beauties of his pure and natural {tyle, and of the truth, but 
at the fame time of the weaknefs of his pencil. For in- 
ftance,’ faid he, * that character fo fingular, and yet fo much 
in nature, of a father who punifhes himfelf for having made ufe 
of too much feverity to a fon, his only hope, whom his rigour 
has banifhed from the paternal roof; that character which he 
might have rendered fo affecting, is totally void of ttrength.”’ 
Weread the firit{cene. * Do but fee,’ faid Voltaire, * how 
interefting it promifes to be; and yet in the fequel all this in- 
tereft vanifhes, and Menedemus becomes little better than a 


good, filly kind of old man.’ 


© I know,’ faid Cideville, ¢ in the province I belong to, a 
Menedemus of 80 years of age, who, after having been truly 
wretched, is now the moft happy of mankind.’ Let us hear,’ 
faid Voltaire; and Cideville continued thus; 

© I had for my guide and pattern in my profeffion, the Pree 
fident de Vaneville, a gentleman of the long robe, ftill more 
celebrated for his integrity than for his abilities. I {pent the 
beft years of my youth under his care. He had been a wi- 
dower, had married a fecond wife, and had three children; a 
VoL. XX. 491. A fon 
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fon by his firft wife, whom he had fondly loved, and two by his 
fecond, whom he loved more fondly ftill. I thought him happy 
in the interior of his family ; and the ferenity pictured in his 
countenance kept up the allufion. But by degrees I perceived 
his temper grow worfe ; and foon learned that he had fent his 
eldeft fon to a diftance from town, to the {chool of a mafter 
who was well fpoken of, and who was the prior of a village in 
the vicinity of the foreft of Lyons. 

¢ Some months after, M. de Vaneville appeared violently 
agitated: he was not one of thofe men who let people fee what 
is going forward in their minds ; and I, too refpeful to afk 
him, contented myfelf withpaying him greater refpect than ever. 
He faw that I was not infenfible to his forrows, and felt the ob- 
ligation, but he did not tell me their caufe. A few years after 
he loft his other two children and his fecond wife. When I ex- 
prefied my affliction on the occafion, * Heaven is juft,’ an- 
fwered he, with a gloomy look. ‘Fhefe words were followed 
by a figh and a Jong filence. At length, he told me, that he 
was going to quit the world, and to retire toa little folitary do- 
main, called Flamais, in the neighbourhood of Neufchatel. 
Our parting was forrowful, and when | bade him farewell, 
- } afked his permiffion to write to him, and to go and fee him 
fometimes. 

¢ My good friend,’ faid he, with a melancholy gentlenefs, 
€ I fhall not forget you; however, 1 muft beg you to leave me 
fome time to myfelf, As foon as I fhall have recovered my 
talte for fociety, ii is certainly your’s that I fhall defire. Wait 
till I write to you.” Then embracing me, he added, * Fare- 
well, Cideville, and never think of marrying twice.” 

* Thisadvice, which feemed to efcape him in fpite of him- 
felf, had, however, no relation to his prefent fitaation, He had 
had two wives, but he was then a widower; and it was parti= 
cularly fince his widowhood that his exiftence feemed embit- 
tered. ‘This I attributed to the folitude he was reduced to, and 
to the ennui of which I faw he wasthe prey. He fet off, and 
as I was three years without hearing from him, I thought he had 
forgot me. At length, he wrote to me to come and fee him. 
[haftened to avail myfelf of the invitation, and, when I arrived, 
found him at the table by the fide of a young and pretty coun- 
try girl, Oppofite him was a young villager, and a man more 
advanced in years, who, though plainly drefled, ftill looked like a 
man of the world. As to himfelf, nothing in his half ruftic ap- 
pearance recalled to mind my old acquaintance the Prefident. 
Inftead of the abundant and falfe locks to which my eyes had 
been 
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been accuftomed, I faw nothing but a bald head befprinkled 
with white hairs; infomuch, that I could hardly recollect 
him. 
« Come, my friend,” faid he, “ come and fit down in the 
midft of my family, and embrace my fon and his wife. Yes, 
in this plain drefs you fee Mademoifelle de Leonval, my daugh- 
ter-in-law, and the ward of that worthy man, M. de Nelcour, 
my neighbour, to whom I am indebted for all the happinefs of 
my oldage. I would lay a wager that you took thefe two young 
people for my gardener and his wife: well, you were not mi{- 
taken ; for that is their condition as well as mine: we culti- 
vate together the garden you fhall fee prefently.”” 

© The dinner was good, although frugal, and not unlike that 
of the difciples of Pythagoras: little meat, but an abundance 
of excellent vegetables, and wicker bafkets, loaded with de- 
licious fruit.’ 

“ As delicious as you pleafe,”’ faid Voltaire, “ but prithee 
let us get into the garden : I am impatient to hear what the old 
man has to fay to you.” . 

“ No, no, for heaven’s fake !”” faid Vauvenarque; “ let us 
ftay. a moment at table with the good old man and his children; 
we feel fo comfortable when we fee worthy people happpy.” 

* They were all three fo,” continued Cideville, ¢ each in 
his own way: the father like a man, whole heart long oppreffed 
by forrow, has juft given way to joy; the fon like a man, who 
is proud of having at laft found means to make his father con- 
tented ; while the young woman, witha look of equal modefty 
and fenfibility, congratulated herfelf on adding to the happinefs 
of both, and enjoyed their mutual tendernefs as much as the af- 
fection with which the infpired them. 

© The afternoon’s walk difperfed us about the garden, where 
it was eafy to perceive the eye and hand of the matter. It was 
the luxuriancy of nature, in all its abundance, and agreeable 
variety, difpofed without regard to fymmetry. The branches 
of the plumb tree were interwoven with the vine ; a quincunx 
of cherry-trees threw its fertilizing fhade on beds of ftrawber- 
ries; and fruitful efpaliers formed an inclofure round the com- 
partments, where the golden melon ripened, and the cauliflower 
bloomed, “ All this,” faid Voltaire, * with a little har- 
mony, would be very pretty in verle; but, my good friend, the 
art of relating in profe confifts in dwelling little on defcription, 
and in proceeding quickly to the {cene,”’ 


© Behold me there,’ faid Cideville, 
; A2 ¢ As 
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¢ As foon as the reft of the party perceived that M. de 
Vaneville withed-to be left alone with me, they retired toa 
diftance. We then fat down in a bower of honey-fuckle, 
and that virtuous man, taking me by the hand, addrefled me 
thus: “ You fee the life I lead at prefent. It is tranquil, and 
agreeably employed : Labour, a good appetite, found fleep, a 
mind at eafe, a pleafing and peaceful concern in the various 
fcenes the feafons afford, my pains rewarded, almoft every year 
my hopes faithfully fulfilled ; and what I value above all, the 
chearing fight of the love and happinefs of my children; fuch 
are the good things Heaven referved for your friend’s old age. 
It is not the evening of a fine day, but the faireft evening after 
a day of the moft gloomy and horrible kind. 

“ You faw my heart a prey to affliction, the caufe of which 
Iconcealed from you; but now, Cideville, I can at length 
depofit the fecret in your friendly bofom. 

“ After having loft an amiable and atfectionate wife, who 
left me only one fon, then in his infancy, I felt painfully the 
vacancy leftin my heart, and the folitude of my houfe. Inftead 
of having, as before, the labours of the day rewarded by the 
comforts of the evening, the image of filent and folitary grief 
that I met at home, rendered my future profpect every day more 
gloomy, andI began to defpair of accuttorhing myfelf to it, 
when I heard mention made in the world of a girl of good 
difpofition, and of an age at which the mind, the manners, and 
the temper, have generally taken their bent. She was fpoken 
of as a pattern of goodnefs and difcretion. I was defirous of 
being acquainted with her, and I faw, or, at leaft, I thought I 
faw, that fhe merited all this praife. 1 married her, and fhe 
was all that I had hoped, till the moment fhe became a mother ; 
or rather fhe was always the fame to me till the moment of her 
death, It was only in regard to the fon of my firft wife, and 
unknown to me, that her difpoiition changed, and that the ex- 
cels of maternal love {wallowed up every other fentiment, 

“ In the early days of our marriage, I had teen her fondle 
my fon with almoft as much tendernefs as if he had been her 
own, and when fhe altered, fhe made ute of fo much addrefs in 
hiding the averfion fhe had conceived for the boy, that] never 
perceived it. 

« Entirely taken up with the funétions of my office; you 
‘know how little I was at liberty to attend to the education of 
my children. [left the care of it tomy wiie, who made it her 
fole occupation: “lhofe that fhe employed under her wereen- 
tircly ather command ; fo thaty even when I confulted them, 
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LT only knew what. fhe chofeI fhould ‘know, or wifhed me to 
believe. 

ss Her deep and fecret chagrin was thg idea, that the child 
of my firft wife had the fame right as her’s in the divifion of 
my fortune. He was inher eyes a ftranger who came to rob 
them of their property. You will eafily conceive what my 
fon fuffered in his early years from this averfion. At that age 
man is endowed with a very lively fenfe of natural equity ; and 
my fon foon felt that he was unjuftly treated.” 

“ T have remarked it,” faid Voltaire, “ a child when juftly 
punifhed, fubmits without murmur; he has pronounced judgg 
ment on himfelf ; when he is ftubborn, it is becaule he has not 
deferved the chaftifement he undergoes.” ‘ There is then,” 
faid Vauvenarque, with his foft voice, “ a primitive law en- 
graved at the bottom of the heart ; and who is the engraver ?” 
“ the fame,” faid Voltaire, “ as the maker of the great times 
keeper, of which Newton difcovered the balance and the {pring. 
But let us go on ; for I am in love with this old man, and he as 
waiting for us.”” 

“ I perceived,” continued M. de Vaneville, “ that my 
fon’s temper was altered. Saduefs, diftruft, and I know not 
what kind of gloomy timidity were pictured upon his coune 
tenance. As the cares of bufinefs were alfo habitually impretled 
in mine, my child never faw in me that look of fondnefs, nor 
met that kind and tender reception, that announces the ealy and 
indulgent father, and would have given himcourage. Under 
the name of refpect, care was taken to infpire-him with a dread 
of me, that ftifled his complaints. Thus flizhted, chaftifed 
feverely, and on every frivolous pretence ; jealous above all of 
the preference fhewn to his brothers, and. comparing in his 
little wounded heart, the complaifance they experienced with 
the rigorous treatment he had to fuffer ; he became from day to 
day more fad and peevifh. I compleated the fouring of his 
temper by crucl reproof. He thought himfelf flighted by me; 
he thought himfelf hated by his father; and nature thus lofing 
her laft hope and her laft confolation, he fell into a ftate of 
itupid defpondency, that was taken for an ob{tinate determination 
to apply to nothing. 

“ [ fometimes reafoned with him but in a harfh unpleae 
fant manner; I fcolded him, and while he liftened to me, I faw 
the’ tears ftanJing in his eyes, which my lips, wretched father 
that I was, cught fometimes at leait to have dried! but] ate 
tributed his filence, which was that of defpair, to a hardened 
and ftubborn dilpolition. Alas! the hardaefs was all onmy 
fide. 
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fide. At laft I fent him out of my fight, and then it was that 
he became untoward. Poor boy ! what flights he fuffered. 

-® His nurfe’s arms were his only afylum; and when the 
came to fee him, he threw himfelf headlong into them, and 
bathed her bofom with his tears. “ O my good nurfe! O my 
only mother !”? would he fay, fobbing aloud, “ I have nobody 
but you in the world; you alone have pity on me; but why 
did you fuckle me? Why did my own mother, my mother, 
alas! that I have loft, why did the bring me into the world? 
Why did not both of you fmother me in my cradle ? Poor 
orphan that I am ! for what elfe am1? I am deftitute of both 
father and mother. There is no more a father for me ; a ftep- 
mother has hardened his heart againft a fon that is not her’s.”’ 
His nurfe ufed to burft into tears, kifs him, and give him the 
beft confolation her tendernefs could fuggeft ; but nothing 
could appeafe him ; and to complete her cruelty, my wife hav- 
ing been apprized of the forrowful fcenes that pafied between 
my fon, and his nurfe Juliana, and forefeeing that fhe would 
perhaps inform me of them, forbade her the houfe. 

My fon heard it, He was then twelve years old, and his 
paffions had acquired ftrength. He broke out, for the firft 
time, into violent reproaches againft his mother-in-law, and 
told her, “ that out of refpect for me he had endured all her 
other injuftice ; but to envy him his laft and only confolation, 
to prevent his feeing his nurfe, that not even the fhadow of a 
mother might remain, was a trait of barbarity of which none 
but a ftep-mother could be capable, and that fince fhe was no 
better than a fury tohim, he was determined to get out of her 
way. Prevail,” faid he, “ upon a father, whom your arts 
have rendered unnatural, prevail upon him toturn me out of 
his houfe : It is the only favour that his child requires.” 


(To be continued.) 
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INTERESTING TRIALS. 
K IN G’s BENCH. 
SATURDAY, June 16. 


4 Cafe that ought to be known by every Farmer in the Kingdem, 
The Kine verfus Major. 


Y¥ anorder of Seffion in the Ifle of Wight, the defendant 


had been convicted in the penalty fpecified in an act of * 
Parliament, 
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Parliament, for felling corn contrary tolaw. This conviction 
was deemed by the defendant to be illegal, and therefore he re- 
moved it by certiorari into the Court of King’s Bench. The 
cafe was very ably pred in Hilary Term laft, and the Court, 
feeing it a cafe of vaft importance, took time to deliberate upon 
it; and on Saturday the judgment of the Court was pronounced 
by Lord Kenyon, who faid, that the queftion here to be de- 
termined was “ Whether it be legal to-fell corn at a public 
market by any other than a meafure called the Wincheiter 
bufhel?”? His Lordfhip faid, that this cafe had been well- 
argued on both fides, and perhaps it ftood over toolong. If the 
Court could have fair grounds to infer that the conviction in 
queftion was not ftrifly conformable to law, they fhould be 
glad toavail themfelves of the opportunity to pronounce it 
illegal, becaufe the practice of felling ‘corn by different mea- 
fures was fpread over the whole country. Corn was fold by 
fmaller and by larger meafures than the Winchelter buthel. 
Farmers in many parts of the kingdom thought they advanced 
their credit, and that it was to their honour, to fell by a larger 
meafure. By the 22d of C, II. chap. 2. it was enacted, 
“ That if any perfons fhall fell corn or grain in public market, 
&c. by any buthel or meafure that fhall be more or lefs than the 
Winchefter bufhel, he fhall forfeit for fo doing the fum of 
forty fhillings.”” By the 23d of the fame King, the party fo 
felling corn was fubjected alfo to the forfeiture of corn fo fold. 
By thefe a@s. of Parliament it was expreffed in pofitive terms, 
in order to enforce obedience to them, that corn fhall not be 
fold by any other meafure than the Winchefter bufhel. “There 
were the roth, the 17th, and 1gth of the prefent King, and 
other aéts of Parliament to regulate the fale of corn and 
grain; and it was argued, that although none of them actually 
and fpecifically repealed the 22d and 23d of C. II. yet that 
they virtually repealed them by not prohibiting the different 
cuftoms of different markets over the kingdom. The Court 
had taken the whole law, and all the arguments into {erious 
confideration, and he was forry to fay, but he could not help it, 
“ That by law nocorn or grain can be fold in any market in 
this country by any meafure but the Winchefter buthel, and 
that therefore the conviction of this defendant muft be 
affirmed.” His Lordfhip faid, he wifhed this d&ifion to be 
made as public as poffible, in order that all ranks of perfons 
in the kingdom niight know the law on this important 


point, 
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The Kinc verfus -BALLDERY. 


THE defendant had been conviéted of publifhing at his 
fhop in Holborn, a caricature print of - Zach. Button; ~Efq. 
Magiftrate for the county of Effex, exhibiting him ‘on the 
pillory with his head and arms through the wood. 'Thefe, 
by way of pun, were called button-hales, with intent to ridicule 
and to bring into contempt the faid Zach. Button, &c. &c. 

Some affidavits were read on behalf of the defendant in 
mitigation of his punifhment. . 

The judgment of the Court was, That he be imprifoned in 
the King’s Bench for the term of three calendar months; to 
give fecurity for his good behaviour for three years, himfelf in 
rool, and two fureties in sol. each. 





COMMON PLEAS, 


Grant verfus Str CuHarres Goutp. 


SATURDAY Lord Loughborough delivered the judgment 
of the Court upon the interefting cafe of Serjeant Grant. 

His Lordfhip faid, the cafe from its novelty and public ime 
portance called for the moft ferious attention and difcuffion. 
With that view the Court granted a rule to fhew caufe, why a 
writ of prohibition fhould not iflue to ftay the execution of the 
fentence of the Court Martial. On the part of the plaintiff, 
the cafe had been argued by Mr. Serjeant Marfhal with all the 
ability and ingenuity that great induftry, learning, and talents 
could fupply. All that could be faid on both fides had been 
judicioufly urged, and the Court had fpared no attention and 
deliberation upon the whole of the argument. ‘The refult of 
that deliberation was, that the prohibition could not be granted. 

The martial law, which had been pronounced with great 
truth to be fo adverfe to the fpirit of the Britifh Conftitution, 
and was to be found in Hale and Blackftone, had no exiftence 
at prefent in this country. Formerly the military lawhada 
reference even to debts of military men; and plots againft the 
perfun of the Sovereign, as well as other offences, were within 
the cognizance of Courts Martial, all.which were now triable 
by the civil Courts of Judicature. As, however, the wifdom 
and providence of the Legiflature had initituteda ftanding 
army, the neceffity of military difcipline and the mutiny act 
became obvious. Nothing was more dangerous to civil fociety 
than a licentious and undifciplined foldiery, which would be an 
overmatch 
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overmatch for the civil power. Hence arofe the expediency of 
martial law, as it exifted at the prefent period, the power of 
which extended only to breaches of military duty. 


There were two grounds upon which the Courts at Weft- - 


minfter could interfere by way of prohibition, to ftay the 
execution of the fentences of Court Martials; the one was, 
where it appeared the Court Martial had no jurifdiction ; the 
other, where they had gone beyond the powers with which they 
had been entrufted. ‘Dhefe were the only grounds upon which 
prohibitions could be granted. An erronecus verdict of a 
Court Martial was not a ground to prohibit the execution of 
the fentence, becaufe in that cafe the party might appeal or 
make an application for a review. 

There were four objections diftinAly ftated inthe prefent cafe 
to induce the Court to grant a prohibition. The firit was, that 
Grant was no foldier, and therefore not liable to martial law. 
This was a very important objection if it could be fuftained. 
It appeared, however, by Grant’s own affidavit, that he had 
aflumed the character of a ferjeant in the 74th regiment, and 
had received pay. He had not himfelf denied that he wasa 
foldier. The language of the aét of Parliament clearly im- 
ported, that the receiving of pay made a mana foldier, and 
confequently fubjected him to martial law. ‘This objection; 
therefore, was no ground for a prohibition. 

The fecond objection was, that evidence had been received 
againft the plaintiff that ought tohave been rejected; and that 
evidence iifhis favour was rejected, which ought to have been 
received. His Lordfhip admitted, that the rules of evidence 
eltablifhed at common Jaw were applicable to Courts Martial ; 
but it would be too large a propofition to fay, that the latter 
tribunals were bound in all cafes to receive precifely the fame 
evidence as the Civil Courts. He dwelt upon this point with 
great ability, and was of opinion, that this ovjection was not 
tenable. 

The third objection was, that the plaintiff had not been 
fpecifically charged with the offence of which he had been con- 
victed previoufly to his trial, inafmuch as the charge exhibited 
againft him was, for perfuading and advifing two foldiers be« 
longing to the Colditream regiment to defert, and enter into 
the fervice of the Eaft India Company ; whereas the fentence 
of the Court Martial, upon his conviction, ftated, that he had 
encouraged and promoted them to enlift, &c. The learned 
Judge obferved, that there was no fubftantial variance in this 
language. It was the enlifting in another corps that proved 
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the defertion from the former. This objection, therefore, 
could not avail the plaintiff. 

His Lordfhip then took notice of the laft obje&tion; namely, 
that the offence, as charged againft the plaintiff, was not 
within the mutiny aét. Upon this point he made many ex- 
cellent remarks, obferving, that the .reception of pay asa 
foldier fixed upon a man the military character, and rendered 
him liable to be tried by a Court Martial. 

With refpect to the feverity of the fentence of 1000 lafhes, 
his Lordthip obferved, that would not juftify the interpofition 
of the Court. The puniihment was depofited where it ought 
to be ; namely, with the King, and an application might be 
made to the Royal clemency. 

The rule for the prohibition was of courfe difcharged. 





Monpayy, June 18. 


WILSON qui tam, againff?i RESTALL 


THIS action was brought to recover penalties under an 
act of Parliament regulating the mode of proceeding againft 
perfons guilty of bribery at elections, and made to apply to a 
cafe in the laft general election. It was tried at the laft affizes 
before Mr. Baron Thompfon. 

The queftion was, “ Whether certain letters written be- 

tween parties concerned inthis bufinefs could or could not be 
legally produced in evidence at the trial?” Thefe letters were 
in the poileflion of Mr. Handley, an attorney. 
* It was maintained, on the part of the defendant, that thefe 
letters ought not to be produced, becaufe they would involve 
another perfon who was not before the Court in the alledged 
bribery, and that, as they were delivered to Mr. Handley in 
confidence, he was not bound to give them. ‘The learned 
Judge concurred in this opinion ; and, for want of this evi- 
dence, the Jury gave a verdict for the defendant. 

On the part of the plaintiff it was contended that the letters 
ought to have been produced; that they were not fuch as came 
within the meaning of fecret tranfaCtions between attorney and 
client, and fuch as could be deemed to be given in confidence 
to the attorney: That Mr. Handley was not, nor could he be, 
the attorney in this or any other action at this time ; for at this 
time he was Under-Sheriff, and therefore could not legally 
tranfact any bufinefs as an attorney; That as thefe letters were 
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illegally withheld, and that probably the verdict would have 
been for the plaintiff inftead of the defendant if they had been 
produced, a new trial ought to be had between the parties. 

The Court were of this opinion. 

It was obferved by Lord Kenyon that they had often granted 
new trials, on finding that the Jury had made a miftake on the 
former one. He faw no reafon why it fhould not be fo when the 
Judge had made that miftake. Juftice Buller concurred with 
the Chief-Juftice, and added feveral obfervations on the law of 
evidence. Mr. Juftice Grofe concurred alfo, 

Rule for a new trial made abfolute. 





COURT OF KING’s BENCH. 
TuEspDAy, June 19 


Tooke verfus THE, AssIGNEES OF DANtEL @ Bankrupt. 


THE following caufe, ona queftion agitated under a Com- 
miffion of bankruptcy, is new and interefting. 

The plaintiff, who lived at Manchefter, entered into a con- 
tract with Mr. Daniel, to buy up as much light gold as poffible, 
and to fend it to him to London ; and, in confideration of that 
Mr. Daniel was to accept bills at two months. The plaintiff 
fent from Manchefter a box containing a quantity of this 
light gold, which arrived at London after Daniel had be- 
come a bankrupt, and on the very day his commiflion was 
taken out; and the bankrupt having abfconded, and that gold 
never having been delivered to the bankrupt, the queftion was, 
whether the plaintiff was entitled to recover back this money, 
or whether the defendants had a right to retain it, in the cha- 
racter of affignees. 

Mr. Walton, on the part of the plaintiff, contended three 
things: 

Firft, That, as this laft box of light gold arrived in London 
after the bankruptcy, it was not a fale under the contract. 

Secondly, That there was no delivery to Daniel fufficient to 
diveit the property out of the plaintiff. 

Thirdly, ‘That this was a confignment for a {pecific purpofe ; 
to wit, to difcharge Daniel’s acceptances; and as they had all 
been paid by the plaintiff, there was no colour for retaining 
this gold on that account. 

B 2 Mr. 
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Mr. Cox, on the part of the defendants, combated thefe 
pofitions ; and cited a number of cafes from the books, to 


eftablifh his arguments, 
Lord Kenyon faid, as this was acafe of novelty and of 


confiderable expeétation, it had better ftand over for another 
argument. 





avery 


GitcurisT verfus BROWN. 

THIS was an aétion for work and labour, and for goods 
fold and delivered. 

* This a€tion was brought by a tradefman againfta married 
woman, who was feparated from her hufband, and lived in 
adultery with another man; and the queftion was, whether the 
ation could be maintained. 

Mr. Ryder, as Counfel for the defendant, thought the cafe 
of Lady Lanefborough, and others of the fame kind, had gone 
far enough, and that the Court would not with to carry the 
principle farther. ‘The cafe before the Court fought to go 
beyond the principles that were Jaid down in thofe cafes ; which 
were, firft, that the woman had a feparate maintenance ; and, 
fecond!ly, that fhe lived apart from her hufband by articles of 
feparation for that purpofe. Thefe were the principles on 
which Lord Mansfield decided that cafe. 

The Court wifhed to hear Mr. Baldwin, who argued the 
plaintiff’s cafe. 

Lord Kenyon faid there muft be a fund, out of which the 
defendant could pay the plaintiff. Lord Mansfield had faid, 
where a woman had fole and feparate property, fhe might be 
confidered as a femme fole with regard to that property ; ahd 
that fund would be liable, up to the excent of it tothe payment 
of thofe debts which fhe might contract upon her own account, 
and on her own credit ; but where there was no fund, as in this 
cale, they could not fubject her to perpetual imprifonment. 

Mr. Baldwin faid, fhe had put herfelf in that fituation by her 
own mifconduct, and muft take the confequences of it. 

Mr. Juitice Grofe faid, the plain queftion was, whether 
there was any law in the country, that faid an adulterefs fhould 
bea prifoner for life —Judgment for defendant. 





The Kine verfus SMitH. 
THE defendant was fentenced to two years imprifonment 
in Newgate, for affaulting and ob{tructing excife officers in the 
execution of their duty. 


It 
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It appears that the defendant had, in company with feveral 
others, threatened to murder the profecutot and other revenue 
officers, whom they pelted with ftones, and otherwile ill- 
treated. 

No other bufinefs of importance was tranfacted during the 
whole day. 

Caufe was fhewn againft an application for 2 mandamus to 
compel two magiftrates of Worcefterfhire, to rate one parifh 
for the maintenance of the poor of another parifh. Dodder- 
fhall parith is partly fituated in the borough of Droitwich 
Being unable to maintain its poor, application was made to two 
county magiftrates to aflefs Droitwich, for the expence of the 
poor living in that part of Dodderthall within the borough. 
The magiftrates refufed to make fuch an afleffment, and a mo- 
tion was “accordingly made for a mandamus, 

The Court, however, difcharged the application, on account 
of acharter having been granted by James the Firit to Droit- 
wich, by which the Juftices of the county are prevented from 
exercifing any jurifdiction within the borough, which pofleffes 
magiitrates, in whom exclufive authority relides. 





COURT o KING’s BENCH. 
WEDNESDAY, June 20. 
The KinG verfus WuHiT8, &ce 

THIS was an appeal from a conviction of the quarter fef- 
fions of Poole, relative to the defcription of property liable to 
the payment of the poor rates. 

Lord Kenyon gave it as his opinion, that fhips were liable in 
the parifh in which they were entered, becaufe that parifh might 
be regarded at their home ; that money ina bureau was liable, 
being vifible property ; that houfehold furniture, being a caput 
mortuum from which no gain refulted, and the pay of officers of 
the army and navy, were not liable. 

Judge Buller coincided in opinion with the Chief Juftice, 
except with refpect to the liability of moneyinabureau. The 
confequences of fearching an efcritoire for property would be 
pernicious ; and he conccived therefore that it was not rate- 
able. 

Judge Grofe fupported the decifion of Judge Buller. 

Lord Kenyen, on this account, yielded to the judgment of 
his two learned brethren, and confented that it fhould be unders 
ftood that cafh in a bureau, drawer, efcritoire, &c. was not lia- 
ble to the payment of the poor rates, 

KING’s 
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KIN G’s BENCH. 


WEDNESDAY, June 20. 


Jotiy v. Drxe. 


THIS is a bufinefs of no fmallimportance. The defendant 
had been committed to the New Prifon by the plaintiff for debt 
on the 15th inftant. 

Mr. Ruffel obferved, that laft night the plaintiff’s attorney 
had laid hold of a man of the name of John Mofs, who was 
attempting a thing which was extremely common, but which 
was feldom difcovered. Mofs was buffing a notice, as it is called, 
in order to get the defendant (Dyke) out of prifon; thatis, in 
plain Englith, he made affidavit that he had given notice to the 
plaintiff, which in fact was falfe. The manner in which it was 
detected was thus: 

The plaintiff’s attorney laft night, about eight o’clock, hap- 
pened to be at Mr. Juftice Afhhurft’s chambers, He faw an 
affidavit on the table in this cafe in which he was concerned, 
with a notice annexed, which he had great reafon to fuppofe 
had never been ferved. Seeing the name of Mofs at the bot- 
tom of the affidavit, he called out Mofs, on which the prifoner 
anfwered him, and faid his name was Mofs. He then feized 
him and carried him before the Judge, who ordered him to be 
brought down to Court. 

The plaintiff, Mr. Jolly, attended, and fwore that he had 
never received any notice from the defendant. ‘The gaoler in- 
formed the Court that the defendant (Dyke) was committed to 
gaol only laft Friday, whereas he was {tated on the affidavit to 
have been committed on the 8th of this month. 

The plaintiff and his attorney, together with the gaoler, en- 
tered into a recognizance to profecute Mofs, who was commit- 
ted to take his trial for wilful perjury. 





Kin G’s BE W.C-H, 


TuursDAy, June 21. 


SMITH verfus GOODRICH. 
This a&tion was brought by the plaintiff, Mr. George Smith, 
who was firft mate of the Sarah, a flave fhip, againit the de~ 
fendant, who was Captain, for a violent affault. 
The affault was proved by two of the failors on beard. 
Lord 
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Lord Kenyon faid he was bound to tell the Jury their verdi& 
muft be for the plaintiff.—But they would recollect, that great 
allowances were to be made for a man in the fituation of the 
defendant, on whom the lives of multitudes depended. The 
fubordination and difcipline of the navy muft be protected. It 
was owing to the want of that difcipline that the Halfewell 
Eaft Indiaman perifhed. ‘The Captain was afraid to exert his 
authority from the terrors of the law which hung over his 
head, and which before that time had been too rigoroufly exe- 
cuted. When a Captain came on fhore, he was in danger of 
lofing his whole fortune. 

Verdi for the plaintiff, damages rool. 








COURT of COMMON PLEAS. 
THURSDAY, June 21. 


Sittings before Lord Loughborough, 


AFTER a few motions had been made, all the Judges exe 
cept Lord Loughborough retired. His Lordfhip fat till four 
o’clock and tried caufes, 


AssiGNEEs of CRANE, a Bankrupt, verfus CooPER. 


Mr. Serjeant Adair opened the plaintiff’s cafe. This was 
an action in trover, and was brought by the affignees of the 
bankrupt, in order to recover of the defendant two leafes, which 
Crane had delivered to him after he had become a bankrupt. 

The learned Serjeant in his addrefs to the Jury, faid no part 
of the law of England was better fettled, than that if a many 
either after he became a bankrupt, or in contemplation of bank- 
ruptcy, gave an undue preference to any creditor, by putting 
into his hands part of his property, that creditor could not re- 
tain that property in prejudice to the reft of his creditors; but 
the law faid, that it muft revert to the general mafs of the bank- 
rupt’s property, to be divided equally among all his creditors. 

It was clear from the evidence given in the caufe, that the 
delivery of one of the leafes was fubfequent to Crane’s bank- 
ruptcy; the other was delivered a fhort time before that period, 

Mr. Serjeant Bond, for the defendant, contended, that the 
plaintiffs were only entitled toa verdict for one of the leafes, 
The other, he faid, was delivered by Mr, Crane to his client, 
Mr. Coopes, before Crane became a bankrupt, and when con- 
fequently 
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fequently he had a full and complete right to difpofe of his pro- 
perty as he pleafed. 

Lord Loughborough faid, a fecurity given to a creditor bya 
debtor, in contemplation of bankruptcy, was clearly void. 

Verdi&t for plaintiff. 

As there was fome doubt about the value of the property, 
the noble and learned Judge recommenied that it fhould be re- 
ferred to fome gentleman, in order to afcertain the value of the 
goods which the defendant had received from the bankrupt, and 
that the verdict fhould be entered up to that amount. 

Cooper muft now come in as one of the creditors under the 
commiffion. 





On the VARIETIES of CONVERSATION. 


[From the Loiterer.] 


HEN, in compofing a Loiterer, cr in following any 
other ftudies, I have infenfibly fallen into more intenfe 
thought than is congenial to my fyftem, | find certain and im- 
mediate relief in the converfation of a few friends, whom many 
fucceffive years have gradually placed at my fide, and in whom 
commanding talents are fo tempered by complying manners, 
that if at any time I feel more than ordinary felf-complacency, 
it is when I refleét that I have been able to draw round me fuch 
a circle : living in rivalfhip without enmity, and wane 
without diftafte, we mutually derive from converfation affif- 
tance in ftudy, and delight in relaxation. 

Moft of my readers of both fexes have alfo their little circles, 
in which they enjoy the fatisfaction of talking and being talked 
to; and however they may be divided which affords moft plea- 
fure, there are few but will agree, that little can exift where 
they are precluded from both. I am inclined to believe that the 
mott converfible are, if not the moft happy, yet the leaft un- 
happy members of fociety ; for grief, fear, and anxiety, are ab- 
ftracted and filent; but joy, hope, and contentment, have an ear 
open to every tale, and a tongue ready to fill every paufe. 

Perhaps the pleafure of “‘converfation is often exclufive of 
any : actu: il wit or fenfe contained in it ; for who but has liftened 
with pleafure to the bewitching nothings of a pretty woman, 
and thought her periods fufficiently rounded by a {weet and voe 
luble utterance, and fufficiently pointed by a piercing eye ? 
ut 
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But though converfation may be generally a fource of plea- 
fure, and rarely of pain, it not unfrequently wearies and offends 
by impertinence. In many inftances, indeed, the company can 
ftifle or promote a topic, filence or encourage a {peaker, at 
will ; but where fuperiority of age or fortune fanction prolixity 
or infipidity, the remedy is not always practicable, and if one 
man will expofe himfelf, the reft muft fubmit tolook on, [| fhall 
therefore recall to my readers a few charaéters, which probably 
every one of them has met and condemned ; in which he who 
is free from their errors may fee his danger and avoid it; and he 
who has inadvertently fallen into them may perceive his folly 
and reform. And it is certainly more defirable that a man 
fhould difcover his own want of wifdom, than that others {hould 
be reduced to the neceffity of informing him that he is a fool. 

In the circles of men, few characters are more frequent than 
one who faftens on fome ftranger who happens to have vifited 
or to refide in that neighbourhood, with whom he runs over a 
catalogue of names, and a regifter of minute circumftances, 
unintelligible to others, and unimportant to himfelf. Enume- 
rating every perfon with whom he has dined or danced, he de- 
tails their concerns without intereft, and characterifes them 
without difcrimination, Unwearied in inquiries, not prompted 
by defire of rejoicing with the fortunate or condoling with the 
wretched, he liftens to the relation of calamity without pain, of 
good fortune without pleafure. Whether the objects of his 
inquiry be finking into poverty, or rifing into wealth, whether 
fick, dying, or dead, he hears their ftory with the fame vacant 
compofure of mufcle, the fame complacent nod of apprehenfion. 
Happy is the company when the fortunate lapfe of a letter in 
the recollection of a name, or fome cosfufion in afcertaining a 
particular day or place, fufpends his volubility ! 

Equally frequent and wearifome is the man who isin the op- 
pofite extreme. As the converfation of the one is more copious 
than fluent, that of the other is more fluent than copious : the 
one bewilders himfelf among a thoufand different perfons and 
things, the other confines himfelf to a very few favourite toe 
pics. It is fometimes amufing to obferve with what dexterity 
he conducts the difcourfe round to his darling fubjects, and with 
what delight he expatiates, on the well-known ground. Ihave 
an old and refpectable acquaintance fomewhat of this defcrip- 
tion ; and when he falls into thefe harangues, he fometinies 


brings fo lively to my recoileétion the place and time in which - 


I firft heard them, that I almoft doubt whether all which has in- 
tervened is not 2 dream, and half perfuade myfelf that I am {e- 


Vou. XX, 49l. Cc veral 
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veral years younger, and in quite a different part of the king- 
dom, thanI afterwards find I really am. But let me be juft to 
his merits. One fometimes is indifpofed to talk or liften, yet 
neither affects filence or folitude ; at fuch feafons, what hours 
of indefcribable luxury have I paffed in the converfation of my 
friend ? 

Another leading perfonage is one who fits mute while the 
converfation continues general, and fcarcely feems to exift till 
he has turned it againft fome unfortunate individual : unable to 
thine by his own light, he feeks relief in the darknefs of another. 
One of this character is found.in moft {mall focieties, and two 
or three in every common room. He may be eafily diftin- 
guifhed; for when he enters the company, argument is relin- 
quithed and laughter fubfides, and a general filence of expecta- 
tion and apprehenfion prevails, till it appears who is to be fingled 
out for the evening’s perfecution. When once the fpirit of 
raillery is conjured up, every one becomes interefted in fixing 
it in its circle, and the whole evening waftes away in the dif- 
trefles of one man, and the ungenerous triumph of the reft: 
and while all are actuated by one illiberal feeling, and unite in 
one fruitlefs purpofe, no mutual courtefies refine the manners, 
no collifion of fentiments {trengthens the tafte, no interchange 
of information enriches the mind. 

But of allimpertinentshe is the moft infufferable who talks 
from books, “ in great fwaths.” He is pofitive in his afler- 
tions, becaule he believes he has read them, and angry if they 
are controverted, becaufe he has not a fingle idea by which he 
can maintain them. In what inextricable confufion have I feen 
fuch a man involve himéelf and all around him, by having turned 
over two leaves together, or overlooked a comma in a critical 
place. Such a character generally pofleffes a feeble intellect, 
which entirely | ends under the weight of ftudies which, with 
violence to nature, he pertinacioufly impofes on himfelf. You 
may track him through all the labyrinth of his reading by the 
thread of his converfation: His mind is a fhallow ftream, 
where every acceflion of rubbifh appears above the furface. 

Difgufted at the frequent recurrence of fuch characters among 
men, we fiy to female circles. In women we perfuade our- 
felves trifling will lofe its infipidity, ignorance its arrogance, 
and mirth its licentioufnefs. A little experience teaches us 
that the converfeable qualifications of both fexes are very 
equally poifed. 

In moft companies we obferve a lady who draws her chair 
clofe toonc of her own fex, with whom the difcufles all thofe 
important 
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important topics which transfer the burden of entertainment 
from the brain, which is fufceptible of every exertion, to the 
tongue, which is proof againft all fatigue. While fhe thus 
breaks the current of converfation, fhe wonders at its want of 
fluency, and by the fignificant glances which fhe darts around 
her at every paufe, filently reproves an inattention in the men 
which fhe feems ftudious to provoke. At length fhe retires 
from the company full of complaints of its infipidity, forgetting 
that to one who mixes not in the difcourfe, fenfe will often feem 
dull, and wit pointlefs; and that they who bring indifference 
into fociety, will depart with difguft. 

Another character equally frequent is one who, after the cuf- 
tomary forms of falutation, addreffes herfelf to none, and if any 
man addrefs her, inclines to him with frigid compofure of fea- 
ture and averted eye. Not content to withhold by her filence 
the contributions due from herfelf to the general fund of amufe- 
ment, by her prying looks and intent pofture fhe becomes a re- 
{traint upon others. Not acompliment paffes on one fide, or 
an acknowledgment on the other, but that at her return home 
fhe details it to a maiden aunt or a younger fifter, with a vi- 
vacity and volubility, an hundredth part of which, feafonably 
exerted, would make her one of the moft agreeable companions 
in the world. 

But above all in folly is fhe whom the weak of both fexes 
term a fenlible woman. ‘To compliment her is an impeach- 
ment of her underftanding ; to argue with her, an infult to her 
charms. If a man contradict her, fhe openly affronts him ; if 
he affent, the fecretly defpifes him. She is faftidious to fhew 
her judgment, and farcattic to exercife her wit. If the com- 
pany be gay, the is all gravity and referve ; if ferious, all vi- 
vacity and levity: fhe is invariably careful never to join in the 
prevailing topic, at which fhe is ever difpofed to fneer, as too 
fuperficial or too profound.—lIf a character of this defcription 
be of an age verging on thirty, and yet of the fifterhood of vir- 

gins (which not unfrequently happen), fhe becomes particu- 
larly troublefome to men, whofe company fhe avowedly affects, 
declaiming on the inanity of her own fex; a preference for 
which the one feels little gratitude, and the other little concern, 
Such a character is generally a very extenfive and excurfive 
reader. Her favourite volume is a thin folio, which takes up 
much room and contains little matter. One fubject is not more 
dificult to her than another, except as it employs a greater 
number of pages; and if a fentence be but fairly printed, fhe 
feldom finds any ob{curity.—There is a very literary lady, 
C 2 eftecmed 
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efteemed a great ornament to our family, who often lays down 
Reid and Horfley, and runs over the Loiterer without the leaft 
remiffion of the wifdom which, on thefe occafions, fhe fummons 
into her countenance. Under the preffure of moft of the mor- 
tifications of life, I preferve a balance of temper ; but I con- 
fefs this circumftance fometimes {ways me entirely from my 
wonted equability. 

But to return to my fubjec&t.—A_ thoufand other improprie- 
ties might be pointed out, which ought to be avoided by all 
who wilh to excel in converfation, One man cuts you fhort 
in the middle of your fpeeeh by contradiction; another, which 
is ftill more vexatious, by aflent. One difcountenances your 
brighteft fallies with provoking gravity; another has always a 
laugh ready to approve your graveft remarks. Moft of thefe 
errors may be contidered as the effect of affectation: and per- 
haps one general maxim may be fufficient to dire& us in conver- 
fation.—We may ttudy to conceal our defects—tet us leave 
our excellencies to difplay themfelves. 





Anfwer, by William Stephens junior, of St. Hillary, to William 
Upjohn’s Queftion, inferted February 27. 


ULTIPLY the firft equation by x, from which fubtract 

the fecond, and then we fhall have 7664,6241x— 

57367.911955=03 hence by divifionx=7.55. and by fubfti- 

tuting this value of x in the firft equation, &c. we get y>+ 

7-55y = 1015.182; and by the methods of feries y=g.8 as 
was required, 


t*t We have received the like anfwer from Colin Skewes, 
of Gwennap. 





4n ANAGRAM, by F. Bulgin, of Cujile Carey, 


HE reverfe to young tranfpos’d aright, 
Will bring a icripture name to fight. 





An ENIGMA, by }. KX. C. near Wells, 


‘OW, Sirs, I’ve a ftory to tell, 
And if you’re inclin’d fer fome laughter, 
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No doubt you'll be pleas’d very well 
With what I thall treat of hereafter. 


A whimfical neighbour of mine, 
Who lately forfooth had been marry’d; 
From morning ’till night now does whine, 
And with that he had longer tarry’d. 


For that blooming creature, his bride, 
Who lately abounded with giee 5 
Now lays other pleafures afide, 
And moft of her time fpends with me. 


Nay, fuch a great fav’rite am I, 
That if the’ve a pain in her finger 
To me the does quickly apply, 
Beneath my protection to linger. 


But you, Sirs, perhaps may enquire 

Of all the gay fons of old Adam, 
What virtues I have to admire, 

That fo much attract this fair madam ? 


Know then I’ve a mighty long head ! 
So fullof what wifdom difpentes, 
That people apparently dead 
I frequently bring to their fenfes, 


My fides I confefs are but thin, 
However at this you may wink 5 

For know that within my foft fkin 
I never put victuals or drink. 


Yet what will appear mighty ftrange, 
And wonderful fure ’tis tp tell you, 

While you thro’ the country do range, 
I oftentimes fill my great belly. 


Of arms I have often a plenty, 
And fometimes alas! I have none; 
Of feet I can boaft nearly twenty 
Sometimes, and at others but one, 


My name now you’!l quickly find out, 
To hide me in vain ’tis to try; 

And then blame the author no doubt, 
for writing fo eafy a riddle, 
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POETRY. 
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ODE # LORD LONSDALE, 


TE, fie, my Lord, attack a faint-like poet ! 
Oh! let not Afkalon, nor let Gath know it! 
What! by law-bulldogs bid the lambkin groan; 
O Lonfdale ! genuine poetry is rare, 
Half of our verfe adulterated ware ; 
I {peak of others verfes, not my own. 


Ah! ftop not, ftop not Peter’s tuneful throat ! 
Hereafter, he may warble in thy praife, 
Who fo furpafleth thoufands in his note, 
A philomel amidft a flock of jays. 


The banifhment of Ovid into Thrace 
Did Cefar’s glory grievoufly difgrace ; 
Dropp’d on his coat of arms a ftain of ink, 
And made the honeft pen.of hift’ry fhrink. 


At London frequently we meet 
A lofty camel in the ftreet, 
Moving with ftate-unwieldinefs along ; 
Wealfo fee a monkey on his hump, 
Now, with an arch grimace, from head to rump 
Skipping, and drawing wonder from the throng ; 
Againft Lord Chefterfield’s grave maxim finning, 
The merry grig, that is tofay, by grinning. 


Now this fame camel, a well-judging beaft, 
Feels not of goading ridicule the leaft ; 
Calmly the ruminating creature goes, 
Poking his head, and fhaking it in guife, 
Much like great Dr. Johnfon, called the wife, 
For pulling ev’ry Scotchman by the nofe, 
When pond’rous moving thro’ the northern track, 
With dapper Jemmy Bofwell on his back. 
Now 
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Now would not every mortal fmile, 
To fee this camel alfo full of bile 
Bouncing unhappily about, ae arn 
Dancing, and ftaring, grunting, kicking, moaning, 
And likea creature in the cholic groaning, 
Making for playful Jacko all this rout? 
When Hawketb’ry, Salifb’ry, Leeds, and more befide, 
Fearing the tinfel on the back of pride 


Might tarnifh by an acid drop of rhyme, 
And confequently lofe the magic rays 
That call forth admiration’s gape and gaze, 
And make her think the views the true fublime— 


I fay, to Majefty when thofe great Lords 
Pour’d fortha foaming torrent of hard words: 
' As * Hang that Peter Pindar, if you pleafe; 
¢ Sire, make the gracelefs varlet underftand 
“ What ’tis to {mile at Rulers of the land— 
“ A beggar that difgraces his own fleas, 


« 
« 


wo 


Sire, Sire, the Attorney-General’s tiger gripe I 
Would quickly ftop the raggamuffin’s pipe ; 
Then for his laugh at grandeur let bim f{wing.” 
“© No, quoth the King— 


n 


ray 


a 


If J’m not hurt, my Lords, you may be quiet : i} 
’Tis for yourfelves, yourselves, you with the riot— | 
Yes, yes, you fear, you fear, that Peter’s mufe 
Will hang your grandeurs in her noofe. ii 


wn“ 


© 
¢ 


vr 


“ No, no,—let Peter fing, and laugh, and live : | 
“ I like to read his works—Kings are fair game : ii 
“ What tho’ he bites—’tis glorious to forgive. i! 
“ Go, go, my Lords, go, go, and do the fame. 


ts 


ry 


Should Peter’s verfe be in-the right, 

“ Our conduct mutt be in the wrong— Hh 
“ Poor, poor’s the triumph of a little fpite— 
“ We mutt not hang a fubject for afong.”’ 


Thus, Lonfdale, thou behold’ft a fair example 

Of greatnefs in a King—a noble fample !] 
Thou cry’ft, * What muft I do? on thee I call.” 

Catch up your pen, my Lord, at once, and fay, 

*© Dear Peter, all my rage is blown away; 

© So, come and eat thy beef at Lowtlice-Hall.”” 
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For the WEEKLY ENTERTAINER. 
To a Lady, remarkably fond of Gardening, 
AM her flow’rs Biifa ftrays, 


And as fhe wanders thro’ the maze, 
Whofe fragrance round perfumes the air, 
Knows not herfelf more {weet and fair. 


The flow’rs their ftated tafk fulfill ; 
Obedient to her gentle will, 

To her delight and joy they give, 
Whofe culture bids their beauties live. 


The maid unconfcious of her pow’r, 
Unconfcious of the fleeting hour, 
Still waftes, unkind and heedlefs fair, 
s¢ Her fweetnefs on the defert air.” 


While loft to hope her lover fighs, 

And like the drooping flow’ ret dies ; 

But ne’er muft hope, like that, to prove 
Elifa’s fond regret or love. 





For the Weexkty ENTERTAINER. 


Lines, written by an Officer (on being ordered on foreign 





Service) to a Lady whofe Name was Whiting. 


URE Whiting is no fafting dith, 
Let priefts fay what they dare 5 
I’d rather eat my little fith 
Than all their Chriftmas fare. 


So plump, fo white,fo clean, fo free 
From all that leads to ftrife ; 

Happy the man, whole lot fhall be, 
To fwim with thee thro’ life. 


But Venus, goddels of the flood, 

Does all my hopes deny ; 
Andfurly Mars cries, “ Da—n your blood 
“ ‘You've other fifh to fry.” 














